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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



THE BRUTALITY OF MAN. 

The article on " The Brutal Sex " in the January number of The Review 
is so frank in its pessimism, and so bold in its statements with regard to a 
subject about which we all think, but seldom speak, that it should not be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. The writer of it begins his arraignment of 
his brothers by distinguishing between the kindred qualities of brutality and 
cruelty, assigning the former to man and the latter to woman. I have no 
objection to this generalization, though, admitting cruelty to be the "attri- 
bute of weakness" and brutality "the vice of strength," we need not go far 
to find members of the sterner sex who display towards the weaker vessels 
what the writer in question considers to be the exclusively feminine preroga- 
tive, or to discover proofs that, as the women of the French Revolution have 
demonstrated to us, the weaker vessels may on occasion overstep the bar- 
rier which distinguishes the cruel from the brutal. Besides, he evidently 
forgets that 

" Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned. 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned." 

However, I would not for a moment maintain that women are as brutal 
as men, though their latent capabilities may be as great, but would simply 
consider the ground on which the critic rests his belief that men have pre- 
eminent claims to being regarded as the sex of which the predominant 
characteristic is that of the brute. This he finds in the attitude of man 
towards women. " Think for a moment," he says, "what is implied in the 
single fact that in no part of the world is it deemed safe for a woman to go 
alone after dark, nor, in many localities, by day even." The reason for this 
" fact," according to him, is that woman "fears that, if unattended, some 
man will seek to rob her of her honor." But is it true that " in no part of the 
world is it deemed safe for a woman to go alone after dark " ? It certainly is 
not true of America. It is immaterial to consider whether it be true of her 
in other countries, as one exception to this sweeping statement is sufficient 
to destroy its force. And admitting that woman fears to go out alone after 
dark, is her fear due to a dread of being robbed of her honor J Surely no 
American woman of average independence and intelligence, in a decently- 
protected community, thinks that a walk abroad at night is not " safe " for 
her, though she may consider it imprudent as a defiance of conventionality 
or as running the risk of being mistaken for one of that large class of women 
who are to be found in cities and who have a purpose in being seen alone at 
a time when the majority of their sisters are " protected." But the assertion 
that the " unprotected woman " in a large community fears that she will be 
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"robbed of her honor" if she ventures out under the night shades belongs 
to the category of the grotesque. The modern man may not be any better 
in his heart than the Romans of old, those wholesale ravishers of the Sabine 
women, who, in spite of their wickedness, had the grace, not common among 
our Don Juans, of marrying those whom they seized, or than the savage 
Tartars, "strong only to destroy "; but he is a discreet creature, and, know- 
ing well that " swift retributive justice " which falls upon those who do not 
their sinning as well as their praying in private, wisely refrains from that 
wholesale robbery of women's honor which this critic would fain make us 
believe may be practised upon those indiscreet females who venture out at 
night. He has a strong enough case against "the brutal sex" without 
yielding to the temptation of misinterpreting and exaggerating facts to 
make it stronger than the truth admits it to be. 

Another manifestation of our author's tendency to exaggerate facts is 
his statement with regard to the attitude of men toward women, which he 
defines thus : "Briefly and plainly, it is that man's physical welfare requires 
for its maintenance the moral ruin of unnumbered thousands of women." 
I hope there is no need for any one to dwell on this unpleasant statement in 
order to prove the absurdity of the fact implied in it. It is interesting 
chiefly because it probes the heart of the social evil and suggests one of the 
possible reasons why society has thus far been unable to cope with it. The 
tacit assumption in the minds of a large proportion of men — I cannot add 
those of even a small quota of women, for I doubt if there is on record an ac- 
ceptance by a woman of the theory that the social evil is a necessary evil — 
that a certain proportion of women in every generation, like Carthage of 
history, must be destroyed for man's bestial gratification, is, I believe, one oi 
the greatest obstacles with which the social-reformer has to contend in his 
war against immorality. Many men who believe that the " modern Baby- 
Ions " are essential to the physical welfare of men hold a belief kindred to it 
in the natural powerlessness of a large portion of their kind to restrain their 
lower instincts, and therefore tacitly ignore, if they do not defend, the main- 
tenance of them. Assuming both of these beliefs to be false, how are they 
to be disproved in the minds of men? Deep-rooted as they are, clinging, as 
they do, like innate prejudices in the very warp and woof of their mental 
structures, and strengthened by their passage through generations, are they 
to be destroyed by argument? The arguments of nineteen Christian cent- 
uries have been powerless to shake them ; and can we expect to do in a day 
what the combined years of our ancestors failed to effect ? 

Assuming, on the other hand, that we must have our modern Babylons, 
it is interesting to ask why we must have them. Here we meet the social 
problem face to face. God made man and woman for each other — to be 
united at maturity in the holy bonds of marriage. Can we say that God's 
design— or nature's design— is followed out by the men and women of to-day? 
Most men are matured and fit candidates for marriage at twenty, and most 
women at eighteen. But how seldom do we hear of marriages of men and 
women at these ages ! Our social conditions have run counter to nature's 
conditions, and it is not surprising that evil consequences should arise from 
the collision, and that one of these consequences should be the existence and 
the flourishing of social vice. There is no better way to prevent widespread 
violations of the marriage law than by marriage. Unhappily the youth of 
the present day cannot afford to choose a mate at the time when it is natural 
that he should seek one. Consequently it is not remarkable that rebellious 
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nature should lure him into those narrow paths leading from nature's path, 
which is broad enough, but from which he is " banned and barred." The 
maiden of to-day, too, frequently waits long after the mating-season for her 
mate to seek her. She must wait till he comes, and he comes perforce, if at 
all, sadly late. To those who hold up their hands in horror at " the shocking 
immorality of to-day," I can only say : "Why are you surprised by it? Let us 
thank God that it is not worse." 

The author of " The Brutal Sex " reiterates the old charge against society, 
that it shows unfairness in condemning immorality in men and condemning 
women for it. " We forgive the one class," he says, " readily enough, or even 
deny the need of the exercise of forgiveness : the other class we refuse to re- 
spect, if we be men, or if we be women, we refuse to forgive." I believe that 
if we could investigate the origin of most popular beliefs, whether they 
be true or false, they would be iound to have sprung, if not from a truth, 
at least from that which had in it elements or the semblance of truth. In 
the popular horror of fallen women, and the belief that the sin of impurity is 
greater in woman than in man, there is far more truth than falsity, and on 
this truth, which so many modern moralists do not hesitate to denounce as 
pure prejudice, rests the stronghold of morals. Woman is in a sense the re- 
pository of morality. She guards the doors of virtue. So long as she is faith- 
ful to this charge, society is safe ; as soon as she is unfaithful to it, she 
corrupts not only herself, but posterity. The physical conditions of the 
sexes would alone make woman's purity of more vital consequence to herself 
and to the world, even though other considerations did not contribute to this 
end. When a man sins, he denies himself alone ; but when a woman forgets 
her honor, a whole family — nay, a whole generation, sometimes even a whole 
nation — may share the consequences of her shame. Once degraded, she can 
never regain the physical, even though she may regain the moral, purity 
which she has lost. This may seem a coarse and a material way of putting 
her case, but is it not the true one ? And, being true, is it not fitting, as her 
crime is greater than man's, and the consequences thereof more vital, that 
she should suffer accordingly? 

The social evil, great as is the danger to morality which attends a public 
discussion of it, is one that cries out for reform. We cannot say of it with 
Hamlet, " Oh, reform it altogether," for experience of the past has shown us 
that it will not be reformed altogether. But we can at least endeavor to 
seek out the causes of it and reform these as best we may. Silence with 
regard to immorality has ceased to be a virtue ; and we are beginning to see 
that it does not necessarily indicate on the part of those who practise it a 
fine moral sense, as we once supposed that it did. But when we lift the veil 
which hides the modern Babylons from our gaze, let us try to see the facts 
presented to us as they are ; not exaggerate or belittle them, but meet them 
squarely and try to solve the problems with which they confront us. 

John D. Barry. 



A BEPLY TO MB. LECKY. 

Mr. Lecky, in his paper in the January number of The Review, takes 
the same view as Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morley did in former numbers of the 
effects of Mr. Gladstone's Irish land acts. All are mistaken, and very gravely 
mistaken, in their conception of the legal effects of the acts in question. 
They seem to th ink that Irish landlords are mere rent-chargers, with this 



